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The President’s Desk 


Mrs. ZoritzA FurNAJIEFF, of Sofia, Bulgaria, has 
THE ORPHANS come to the United States on behalf of the 
OF THE thousands of children left orphans by the Balkan 
BALKAN STATES wars. She has the endorsement of Queen Eleanor, 

and Mr. Furnajieff is one of the five men chosen by 
the King to go to London to confer on the settlement of difficulties. 

Mrs. Furnajieff, who is a graduate of Robert College, Constantinople, 
has done heroic work in administering help to the sufferers. She will be in 
America two or three months and can be secured to speak on the real con- 
ditions in the Balkans, which have not been understood by the reports given. 
Mrs. Furnajieff has come at great personal sacrifice to seek help for the 


helpless, starving orphans. She can be reached by addressing her, care of 
Christian Herald Bible House, New York. 


Dr. FRANK B. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools of Boston, in 

THE an address to the Massachusetts Branch of the Congress at 

HOME Gloucester, said: “ The most important thing in this country is 

not the school nor the church nor the state, but the home. If the 

child is trained to be useful in the home, he or she will have formed habits 

which will later bear fruit. The child is not good and never bad. He is a 

bundle of impulses and if the right impulse can be formed and bad ten- 
dencies diverted, he will become a useful citizen. 

“ Boys need not less organized force but good influence. In football is 

one best opportunity for training for social life. The boy who knows team 
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training forgets himself and is fighting for the team, and is learning social 
virtues. He realizes the value of united work. 

“ The teachers should make the acquaintance of the homes of their 
pupils and then arouse the home to the necessity of bringing together in- 
stead of drawing apart. It is important that superintendents and teachers 
should come to a realizing sense of their duty and help the home to meet it. 

“ The trouble is that the home is shaken up and is not adjusted to the 
new conditions. The father shifts the responsibility on the mother and 
the mother shifts it on the schools,and the school, instead of being an adjunct 
of the home, as originally designed, is now a supplanter of the home.” 

The fact stated by Dr. Dyer is only too true. Wherever there is any 
lack to-day in child training, the first thought seems to be to ask the school 
to fill the need. Valuable as schools are, there are many lessons that belong 
to the home to give. It is time for parents to realize this, and assume in- 
telligently the responsibilities that should not be required of the school. 


Tue Moruers’ CLus of Buenos Aires 


MOTHERS OF has commissioned Mrs. Abel Renard to 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, negotiate with the National Congress of 
SOUTH AMERICA, Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
PLAN FOR A tions for the organization of a Congress 


CONGRESS OF MOTHERS of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciations in the Argentine Republic. Mrs. 
Renard is the wife of a naval officer whose duty has kept him in the 
United States for three years. During that time Mrs. Renard has become 
deeply interested in the educational work and methods of the Congress, 
and returning to her own country in January will advise and help the 
Mothers’ Club of Buenos Aires to form a National Congress of Mothers 
covering the Argentine Republic. There are about six million inhabitants, 
and over a million are centred in Buenos Aires. It is the intention to carry 
out the system used in the United States, forming Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in the schools, and translating into Spanish the loan papers and other 
educational material the National Congress of Mothers has found useful. 


Two delegates have been appointed to repre- 
JAPANESE MOTHERS _ sent Japan mothers at the Third Inter- 


ASK national Congress on Child-Welfare in 
AMERICAN MOTHERS’ Washington, April 22-27. The mothers’ 
CO-OPERATION clubs of Japan have asked permission to 


translate some of the educational material of 
the National Congress of Mothers into Japanese, adapting it to the use of 
Japanese mothers. 

The Executive Board of the Congress has granted this permission, and 
promised its cordial aid to Japan in supplying the programs and reading 
matter that is needed by all parents to enable them to meet their problems 
intelligently. 











Moral Training in the Secondary School 
By PROF. M. V. O’SHEA 


of the University of Wisconsin 


WeE are beginning to see to-day 
more clearly than we have in the 
past that at the onset of adolescence, 
at twelve or thirteen, a number of 
very subtle but very powerful im- 
pulses make their appearance for the 
first time, and exert a profound in- 
fluence upon the conduct of the boy 
and girl. For a few years now the 
individual seems often to be lifted 
out of the thoughts and feelings and 
habits of childhood, so that if he 
desires he may make a fresh start. 
Nature appears to wish to give him 
this last chance to re-adjust himself 
to the well-nigh infinitely complex 
life of maturity. So she has in a 
way made all things possible for 
him. She does not handicap him 
by holding him too rigidly to the 
mal-adjustments, the errors, the 
limitations of his earlier years. In 
some part, at any rate, she erases 
the record of the days of shorter 
vision, and spreads out before the 
youth a panorama, showing routes 
leading into every-port of life, and 
she asks him to elect which one he 
will pursue. 

Sut with these opportunities there 
are perils as well. The break with 
the past gives no assurance of clear 
sailing for the future. It leaves the 
boy free to bound forward and up- 
ward with rapid strides, but he is 
equally free to plunge backward and 
downward with even greater rapid- 
ity. Our present-day conceptions 
lead us to think that every person 
is throughdut his entire life moored 
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to his remote past, and he is liable 
under disturbing influences to slip 
back into it, when primitive or, as 
we say, immoral or anti-social im- 
pulses gain the right of way in his 
conduct, and he loses the power of 
adjusting himself to the highly com- 
plex social environment about him. 
A backslider in matters of impulse 
and conduct always finds himself 
alienated from present-day society. 
He becomes an enemy of his kind 
in One way or another. 

A savage is out of place in civil- 
ized life because his primitive ego- 
istic tendencies gain the mastery 
over his better promptings. In this 
situation his standard of right is 
what he can get for himself regard- 
less of his fellows. The only force 
that restrains him in his egoism is 
the fear of physical suffering for 
wrong doing. His being is so suf- 
fused with egoism that he cannot 
respond to the subtle requirements 
of life in altruistic society. 

And the child passes through a 
stage when he is ruled by these great 
primitive impulses. Then in his 
moral life he is on a level with his 
remotest progenitor. If he has good 
luck in his development, though, he 
passes on to a higher stage, where 
he comes into possession of powers 
which hold the primitive tendencies 
in check. But if any untoward cir- 
cumstances occur so that he becomes 
arrested in his progress upward, or 
that, having ascended a considerable 
distance, he falls back again, then 
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his perceptions of right and wrong 
in intricate social relations become 
dull and unreliable. And the ado- 
lescent upheaval apparently results 
for one thing in some of these prim- 
itive impulses coming prominently 
before consciousness, and it is easy 
for the boy to give ear to them. 

So the task of keeping the boy 
moving forward is not an easy one 
by any means; but at the same time 
it is not impossible. The heights 
have already been climbed by the 
boy’s ancestors; and while the path- 
way near the top is still rough and 
the trail is not very distinct, yet the 
individual does not have to mark out 
his route ab initio. In other words, 
there are in the soul “ tropisms ” 
tending toward the higher life, and 
these must be seized upon and 
strengthened. The first principle in 
a sound philosophy of education 
must place emphasis upon making 
the strongest possible appeal through 
the course of study, the methods of 
teaching, and the character of dis- 
cipline to the upward-tending native 
impulses of the individual, and thus 
to gain his co-operation in his own 
training. If we can make the higher 
activities seem to have worth to the 
boy because they lie in the way of 
the things he desires, we can keep 
him growing. But we shall have 
slight success if we make social con- 
duct appear formal, artificial, color- 
less, while the primitive life is more 
seductive and captivating. The 
main thing to do then is to make 
social living attractive, to correlate 
it with the individual’s interests so 
it will reach down into his impulses, 
and thus insinuate itself into his 
conduct. 


There is a_ settled conviction 
among educators that the secondary 
school has not been solving the prob- 
lem of social training in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory way. I think its 
failure in the past has been due in 
considerable part to the cold and 
cheerless nature of its work. The 
doctrine of formal discipline has led 
to the prominence in the curriculum 
of studies which have little warmth 
or meaning for high-school pupils. 
These studies do not reach the boy’s 
impulses effectively; they ignore his 
native tendencies, so that he gives 
only a fraction of himself to their 
pursuit, and in his spontaneous life 
he is quite uninfluenced by them. 
Literature, history, science, manual 
training present most of the situa- 
tions which can make a strong im- 
press upon an adolescent. These, if 
properly presented, deal intimately 
with the great world, which is now 
becoming so real to the youth. They 
interpret it for him, show him his 
relation to it, and in a way teach 
him how to master it; and these 
surely are the chief concerns of the 
adolescent mind. Grammar, rhet- 
oric, algebra and the like cannot 
go far in interpreting the world for 
the individual in this stage of his 
evolution. 

It seems that we cannot accom- 
plish much in moral training until 
we abandon the dogma that drudg- 
ery, and much of it, is essential to 
the development of character. I 
agree with the distinguished psy- 
chologist who recently said that to 
keep pupils constantly doing what 
they hate must end by developing 
immorality in them. The emotions 
uppermost in one who is drudging 
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are not the most desirable; far from 
it. The drudge is a creature of co- 
ercion; his tasks have no interest in 
themselves; if he could he would 
escape from what he is doing; and 
his whole life becomes toned with 
these attitudes which at the very 
best are negative and unmoral. 

In drudgery the motives to ex- 
ertion all come from _ without, 
whereas in a moral being conduct is 
determined from within in view of 
ends that are worthy and that merit 
striving after. Of course, drudgery 
will not be confounded with work. 
One of the simplest facts of daily 
life is that an individual will apply 
himself without stint to a task if 
the outcome promises to be of value 
to him in any of his vital relations 
in life. Far greater power is in- 
volved in the work that children do 
spontaneously than in their drudg- 
ery. But when one works he must 
have some end of value to attain; 
that is the point. If he has no such 
end, and he is compelled to keep at 
his tasks, then he labors in the spirit 
of drudgery. Then his whole being 
becomes lethargic; he seeks for 
every opportunity to back away 
from his task, and he can be made 
to continue at it only under the 
shadow of the rod. 

Of course, studies rich in pos- 
sibilities for the highest social train- 
ing may be presented in a formal, 
valueless manner. The naming of 
authors in literature and memoriz- 
ing descriptions of their works; the 
learning of mere dates and names 
and battles in history, and of defi- 
nitions in science must prove as in- 
effectual in moral training as though 
the pupil had been fed only on 


formal grammar or algebra. What 
the high-school pupil stands in need 
of is to be kept at studying concrete, 
significant, vital matters. Every- 
thing must have a life-relation, and 
the school must help the pupil to 
see the bearing of all he studies upon 
his real problems. In his literature 
he should gain genuine views of the 
highest social, relationships of 
people, and he will then be likely 
to assimilate himself in some meas- 
ure with these situations by imitat- 
ing them. 

In history he should have pre- 
sented to him in the most dynamic 
way the best types of character in 
individual and political life that are 
within his sphere of comprehension 
and appreciation. In science he 
should become acquainted with the 
world as it exists in his environ- 
ment ;—the animal life (not simply 
anatomy), plant life, and the phys- 
ical phenomena that are occurring 
about him constantly. Such signifi- 
cant study will reach the boy’s native 
interests ; and it will not only occupy 
the attention, and so keep it off from 
forbidden subjects, but it will in 
addition furnish ideals of conduct 
toward which the will may strive. 

Doubtless the strongest impulses 
in adolescence relate to the accom- 
plishment of ends involving motor 
action as contrasted with mere re- 
flection. The normal adolescent is. 
anxious to be doing rather than 
simply learning; he must be creative 
rather than assimilative. And so 
manual activities may be made to 
contribute much toward his moral 
education. 

It is perhaps a familiar thought 
to-day that the boy who can use 
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tools with precision, and work 
toward a definite end with exaciness, 
gains valuable experience in bring- 
ing his activities into accord with 
law. Whim, caprice, lack of clear- 
ness and definiteness are quickly 
punished in manual training, while 
the opposite qualities are as quickly 
rewarded. Of course, the value de- 
rived from this experience is not of 
universal worth. Respect for phys- 
ical law does not imply respect for 
the moral law in all situations; the 
former is simpler and easier than 
the latter. But in the evolution of 
the individual the accomplishment 
of the lower in any activity aids in 
the accomplishment of 
higher therein. 


what is 


For this reason manual training, 
though apparently so remote from 
moral training, is nevertheless of 
service to it if it come at the right 
season, foundation for 
more complex and subtle training. 

The active tendencies of the in- 
dividual find 


and as a 


expression at all 
stages of his development in plays 
and games. 
considerable 


These appear to be in 
part rehearsals of 
serious enterprises in the lives of his 
remote ancestors. And there are 
games that are reminiscent of the 
later as well as the earlier periods 
of racial evolution. 
whether of remote or of recent 
origin in race history, while involv- 
ing the primitive interests in com- 
petition, combat, and conquest in- 
volve also the higher social interests 
of co-operation and _ self-sacrifice. 
In football the individual struggles 
with his opponent, but at the same 
time he works for his group. He 
subordinates himself in some meas- 


And all games, 


ure that the group as a whole may 
prosper. And in all that he does he 
is bound by the rules of the game 
to which all give assent. ‘To trans- 
gress them is to commit an offence, 
while observing them scrupulously 
will result in giving every one a fair 
chance; and this in principle is at 
the bottom of all social conduct. 

It should be added that as in 
manual training so here, experience 
in playing the game ought not to be 
rated too high. Honesty on the 
football field does not insure honesty 
in examination; though the simpler 
and perhaps physical sort of honesty 
is fundamental and in a way neces- 
sary to the higher thing. 
ment everywhere 


Develop- 
proceeds from 
what is general and crude to what 
is more differentiated and complex. 
It is a simple fact that the highest 
biological organisms make a begin- 
ning in a single cell, and the process 
of development is one of continual 
differentiation from this general 
and undifferentiated basis. So in 
the moral life, simple and more or 
less crude virtues must precede those 
involved in complex social adiust- 
ments. In the light of this fact 
games and plays may be seen to 
have considerable value for moral 
training if employed in the spirit of 
wholesome competition. 

sut when the pupil plays the game 
as a business its value may be called 
in question. The ancient Greek 
philosophers who attached so great 
importance to the worth of games 
in education realized that when they 
were pursued in the professional 
spirit they corrupted the moral 
nature. It seems that in our high 


schools to-day there is grave danger 
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of athletics being reduced to pro- 
fessionalism. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the pupil plays for 
money or for the renown of his in- 
stitution; if his sole ambition is to 
win at all hazards, and he competes 
not for the pleasure he derives from 
the experience but for the prize, he 
is from the subjective side a pro- 
fessional no matter how he may be 
classified technically. 

The present-day conception of the 
function of athletics in our schools 
seem altogether wrong. A few men 
give themselves mainly to this ac- 
tivity while the great body of stu- 
dents have no experience at all, and 
are deriving no benefit of any con- 
sequence from games and _ plays. 
What is now needed above every- 
thing else is to develop the game- 
idea in our schools, and lessen the 
importance attached to interscho- 
lastic athletic competition. We 
must encourage games for their own 
sake, and discourage athletics for 
prizes. 

We have gone too far in rating 
educational institutions on the basis 
of their athletic teams, and it is time 
we discovered 
academic life 


other features of 
which may be em- 
ployed to awaken student enthusi- 
asm and love of alma mater. 

In all that has been said thus far 
moral training has been made more 
or less incidental. We have seen 
the pupil striving after certain ends 


in his studies or in 


his manual 


activities or in his athletics, and then 
he is required to observe certain 
rules and regulations in obtaining 
Morality is not in real life a 
thing set apart by itself; it relates 
simply to the manner in which the 


these. 


activities of daily life are carried on. 
When moral conduct is isolated, and 
made a subject of speculation it may 
become of intellectual interest, but 
in its pursuit the pupil may gain 
little or no benefit in his practical 
life. 

Men treat of ethics who in their 
daily activities observe none of the 
principles they discuss. These prin- 
ciples have not become organized 
into conduct; they have not touched 
the springs of conduct. On this 
account relatively little importance 
in moral education in the high school 
is to be attached to the formal study 
of ethics as a science; though un- 
questionably the discussion of con- 
crete cases within the pupil’s imme- 
diate experience and environment 
may prove of some avail. But it 
must be emphasized that these cases 
should lie within the pupil’s imme- 
diate sphere of conduct. The prob- 
lems he discusses to-day may arise 
in his life to-morrow, and if they 
do his discussion may aid him to 
discern the right direction to take. 

The high-school pupil is entering 
upon a very complex social life, and 
situations are likely to be presented 
to him at any time which are too 
intricate for him to analyze readily, 
and under such circumstances it will 
not be surprising if he loses his 
bearings; but if he can be led in 
periods of calmness to see his way 
through similar complex situations 
then he becomes pre-adjusted so to 
speak. He has a solution all worked 
out when he is confronted by his 


problems. 
3ut what situations shall be 
studied? Shall we draw up a 
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formal scheme, as the French people 
have done, indicating a variety of 
principlés to be taught? or shall we 
confine our discussions to the events 
occurring in the daily life of the 
school, in its discipline, and in the 
situations arising in literature, in 
history, and in the other studies? 
From what has been said above the 
answer to this question should be 
apparent. The farther removed 
from the actual happenings of daily 
life any study is, the less force it 
exerts upon the pupil’s conduct. If 
we would make an impression upon 
the pupil we must work with him in 
the circle of his present experiences 
and interests. Our discussion must 
aim to solve problems of immediate 
concern, and not to formulate rules 
or definitions respecting ethical be- 
havior in general. 

I have left until the last the most 
important means of all in moral 
education. In our day there is 
little likelihood of one being charged 
with attaching too great importance 
to the influence of suggestion and 
imitation in determining individual 
conduct. We are all becoming 
familiar with the teaching of psy- 
chology that one’s response to the 
world is according to the method of 
suggestion in very large part. Im- 
pressions from our environments 
are ceaselessly travelling inward 
through our senses and working 
their way outward into action in a 
more or less automatic manner. And 
the character of the stimulations 
which play upon an individual de- 
termine, of course, the character of 
his responses. Surround him with 
suggestions of evil and he will in 


time respond in kind if there is any 
plasticity left in him. 

On the other hand, make his en- 
vironment, as Plato would have it, 
suggest wholesome thought and 
conduct in every way and the inner 
world will grow into harmony with 
that which is without. The thing to 
do then in moral education is to 
make good conduct attractive, force- 
ful, compelling. Modern psychology 
teaches us that every normal human 
being, especially in the early years, 
must be active in some direction, and 
it is our business as educators to 
determine this direction by sug- 
gestion of a positive sort. Mere 
negation leaves the individual either 
inert or with the wrong tendencies 
which we would inhibit. It often 
results in inciting the conduct 
which is sought to be prohibited; 
and even if it does temporarily 
arrest evil action, it does not draw 
the attention of the offender off 
from the forbidden act, it does not 
cause his energy to flow into chan- 
nels productive of good, and so 
whatever it accomplishes is but fleet- 
ing at best. 

Finally, no more effective way of 
impressing moral ideals upon a 
pupil can be adopted than in bring- 
ing him into the company of in- 
spiring men and women whom he 
admires. Instruction compared with 
example must prove weak and fruit- 
less. The boy will be no better than 
his hero, and he will endeavor to 
be just as good. It is a simple mat- 


ter of psychology that whenever one 
is placed in a situation his conduct 
is determined by the conception he 
has of how his hero would act under 
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the circumstances. That is to say, 
one’s hero really becomes his con- 
science and his will. 

So after all the chief considera- 
tion in moral training in the high 
school, or anywhere else for that 
matter, must always be to place in 
the school room strong, attractive 
moral men and women, such as have 
a delicate appreciation of what is 


right in the varied situations of daily 
living, and who have organized their 
appreciations into vigorous conduct. 
Let our boys and girls work and 
play with such instructors and they 
cannot fail of being determined by 
them for good in very large degree. 
Of all methods for improving the 
morals of youth, this one is of chief 
importance. 


Children in India and China 


Sir 'JoHn Woopsurn, late 
Lieut. Gov. of Bengal, after visit- 
ing Chutia Nagpur, writes in as- 
tonishment : 

“We are accustomed to hear 
and speak of the savage tribes of 
the hills as almost irreclaimable 
from the naked barbarism of their 
nomad life. What did I find? In 
the schools of the missionaries 
there are scores of Kol boys rapidly 
attaining university standards in 
education. It was to me a revela- 
tion that the savage intellect, which 
we are apt to regard as dwarfed 
and dull and inept, is as acute and 
quick to acquire knowledge as that 
of the sons of generations of cul- 
ture. It seems incredible, but it 
is a fact that these Kol lads are 
walking straight into the lists of 
competition with the high-bred 
youths of Bengal.” 


The wonderful Anglo-Chinese 
schools in Singapore, carried on by 
the American Methodist Church, 
have now 1127 boys in attendance, 
practically all being Chinese. Their 
education is altogether in the Eng- 
lish vernacular and one can often 
see four boys, who are unable to 
converse together in their different 
Chinese dialects, talking with ani- 
mation in English. Twelve Amer 
ican and twenty-five local teachers 
have charge of the instruction and, 
although the school is a missionary 
institution, the wealthy Chinese 
merchants of the city foot all the 
bills and provide buildings in the 
bargain. A girls’ school, on the 
same lines and with the same gen- 
erous backing, has 300 Chinese 
lassies preparing for an examina- 
tion equivalent to the last year of 
an American high school. The 


text-books they use are in English. 











Recreation for the Country Girl 
By HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph.D. 


(Continued from page 56) 


Ir is not a great accomplishment 


to row a boat or paddle a canoe. If 
one has the strength, it can be 
learned in an afternoon. Not so 


that one can be a champion, but so 
he can get on. The ability to row 
and paddle often makes possible a 
pleasant afternoon that would not 
otherwise be available, and in some 
places where water is at hand it may 
be a constant means of recreation. 
Both of these forms are excellent 
exercise. To take a boat load of 
friends out across the lake or the 
river to spend a half holiday on an 
island or on some high bank is one 
of the pleasantest of occasions. If 
one loves the water and knows how 
to row and paddle, it is often pos- 
sible to put a tent and some pro- 
visions into a boat and drift down 
a river for a hundred miles or so, 
camping out at night on the banks, 
and replenishing the larder with 
fresh fish from the river and game 
from the waterside. The river often 
gives one an unobstructed view into 
the heart of the forest, and one 
drifts down among the wild things 
so noiselessly that they are not even 
aware of his presence. There is a 
sort of romance and sense of ad- 
venture in drifting thus with a river, 
and beholding its constant change of 
scene; but if the river is not too 
swift, it is still more vigorous and 
charming to row or paddle up stream 
as it is always more interesting to 
go up a narrowing river where the 
fields and the forests are constantly 
closing in upon us than is a stream 
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that is getting wider and more slug- 
gish and civilized as we proceed. 
The one drawback to the idealism of 
such a life is apt to be the mosqui- 
toes, but if one camps early and 
builds up a good fire, he should not 
suffer much. Thick gloves and veils 
may be necessary. 


PICNICS 


Almost the only form of com- 
munity recreation in the open coun- 
try is the picnic. The picnic as it 
now exists mostly a Sunday- 
School affair intended chiefly for 
the little children. But it is well 
adapted to promote the social life 
of the young men and women. The 
great evil of society in the country 
in general is that so far as the young 
people are concerned it is a society 
of two and two, and there are very 
few occasions when a whole neigh- 
borhood meets. An exclusive so- 
ciety of two and two is always 
dangerous, because it lacks the re- 
straint of public opinion. It needs 
a vigorous group-sociability back of 
individual “ sparking.’ The picnic 
grove should have facilities for boat- 
ing and swimming and all sorts of 
games and tournaments. The lunch 
is an advantage as it draws the group 
together. If young men more fre- 
quently had a chance to sample the 
cooking of the ladies of their choice, 
it would doubtless lead to a con- 
siderable improvement in cooking, 
wiser choices and greater domestic 
happiness. 


is 
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It is a good thing if there can be 
a bonfire, and corn and potatoes or 
marshmallows may be roasted on 
the spot. At times the wagons of 
the consolidated schools or a hay 
rack may be used to collect and dis- 
tribute the young people, so as to 
make a social occasion of the going 
and coming as well as the picnic 
itself. In many localities, there are 
numerous places where a delightful 
time might be had, which would 
have the charm of novelty and wild- 
ness in addition to all of the natural 
advantages of the location. The 
most wholesome society there is is 
one that is made up of people of all 
ages, but almost any group of young 
people is more wholesome than a 
society that 
mostly of couples. 

In Catholic there is 
often a religious holiday in nearly 
every week, and there are proces- 
sions and pageants and other fea- 
tures that furnish recreation to the 
people. 


consists merely or 


countries 


We have no religious holi- 
days in this country and only four 
or five of any kind that are generally 
observed by adults. Christmas and 
the Fourth of July are great events 
in the child world, and are looked 
forward to for a long time. There 
several other festivals 

common in country 
sections, such as the corn huskings, 


were 
which 


once 
were 


log rollings, barn raisings, and 
quiltings of pioneer days. These 


have disappeared, and there should 
be a persistent effort to develop 
others. There should be at least one 
occasion a month when the whole 
community would meet together for 
a social time and merry making. 
If there is no suggestion of the year 
that these things should be organ- 


ized, the time goes by and nothing 
is done. It would be rash to make 
up such a calendar off-hand which 
must necessarily be a growth of 
years and of much experiment. I 
shall not attempt here to suggest 
such a series for the neighborhood, 
but it would seem that the follow- 
ing occasions might be put down on 
the calendar for the young people to 
begin with and the Social Center, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A, 
the Camp Fire Girls and other rural 
organizations should undertake to 
organize them. 


A COASTING PARTY 


The party should be held on a 
moonlight night at a house that is 
adjacent to the coasting place. 
Young people may drive over and 
put up their horses or blanket them 
for the evening. The party may 
take the form of snowshoeing, ski- 
ing or coasting with a bob sled. 
After an hour or two out-of-doors 
the company should come in, crack 
nuts, pop corn and have general 
social games. Coasting is more or 
less dangerous, but there is a ro- 
mance about the flying sled and the 
moonlight and the laughter, that the 
country cannot afford to loose. It 
is one of the brightest bits of poetry 
that life affords. It is also a social 
occasion for the meeting of boys and 
girls that is wholly wholesome. In 
a level country this might be merely 
a sleigh ride or in the South, a drive. 


THE SUGAR PARTY 


The making of maple syrup is not 
an industry of every locality. It is 
one of the early experiences that has 
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often gone with the pioneer and the 
forests, but a sugar party is still pos- 
sible in many sections. At the time 
of the sap boiling, arrangements 
should be made for a party at the 
sap house. A moonlight night 
should be chosen if possible, and two 
or three of the young men should 
collect the young people in sleighs, 
so that the going and coming may 
be as pleasant as the party itself. 
The impressions of such a night are 
worth more than days or even weeks 
of the commonplace. The gaunt 
tree tops, the dark shadows, and the 
gleaming snow are engraved on the 
memory in enduring lines. The 
backward glance still sees the sap 
house stand under its sheltering 
trees as though it were yesterday. 
The glow of the fire, the smell of 
the sweetened steam all these go into 
the picture, to which youth and joy 
and love and the romance of the 
past and the hopes of the future 
lend their own brilliant colors. 

Such an evening is apt to be a 
maximal experience in the lives of 
the young people who take part. It 
stirs the nature to its inner depths, 
arouses dormant sympathies and in- 
terests, and brings into action 
faculties that otherwise might have 
slumbered on to the end. It is be- 
yond price in human values, and all 
life is richer for it. 


DANCING 


The sentiment of the country 
church and the country itself has 
been almost uniformly against 
dancing. Its contentions have prob- 
ably been wise. The dances that 
have been held in the country have 
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generally not been safe places for 
boys and girls to go. There can be 
no question of the social dangers in- 
herent in dancing at its best, and 
dances that have no safeguards, that 
are held in the woods or in hotels 
for unchaperoned parties of young 
people, where the tough comes with 
his whiskey bottle, and some are 
sure to have taken too much are as 
dangerous as dances in the city 
dives. There is, however, a great 
new interest in dancing at the pres- 
ent time. Both girls and boys are 
being taught to dance in many of 
the high schools and some of the 
elementary schools about the coun- 
try. 

The churches are letting down 
their standards in regard to mem- 
bership, and there is likely to be a 
great deal more dancing in the 
country than there has been. The 
dangers inherent in dancing are 
such that, if it is practised, every 
possible safeguard should be thrown 
around it. 

Dances should not be held in the 
woods or country hotels. Drinking 
should not be allowed, and careful 
parents should see that their girls 
are chaperoned. The only places 
where dancing is likely to be reason- 
ably safe are the church, the school, 
the grange, the social centre, and the 
private house. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult to safeguard the way home, and 
this danger should be recognized. 
Some dances and some methods of 
dancing are more dangerous than 
others. All kinds of dancing where 


the partner is drawn close to the 
person should be frowned upon, and 
rigorously excluded. Girls should 
refuse to dance with the “ huggers.” 
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If the dances can be held at the 
social center where the whole com- 
munity is in attendance, it is as safe 
as dancing can be made, and is one 
of the best ways to promote so- 
ciability. It must be remembered 
that a considerable part of the 
danger of the country dance is due 
. to the fact that dancing is generally 
tabooed and has to seek out-of-the- 
way places for its expression. So 
also the taboo keeps away the better 
class of young people who are care- 
ful of their reputations and leaves 
it to those who are more or less 


reckless. One cannot expect much 
but demoralization from dancing 


under such conditions. 

Something might be done in most 
communities in the way of substitut- 
ing the old square dances, the Vir- 
ginia reel, the quadrille, and the 
minuet for the omnipresent waltz 
and two step. There is also a great 
interest in folk dancing just now. 
Folk dancing is very vigorous, one 
of the best forms of physical train- 
ing we have, so that it is now used 
in nearly all gymnasiums purely for 
its physical value. Folk dances, as 
a rule, have almost no social dangers. 
They offer an excellent opportunity 
for getting acquainted, and they 
might be promoted in a neighbor- 
hood where any other kind of danc- 
ing would be frowned upon. If the 
community will take the initiative in 
teaching the girls folk dancing, they 
will probably: be doing as much as 
can be done to protect them from 
the dangers of the other type. A 
Victor machine, with ten folk-dance 
records, can be purchased for about 
fifty dollars, so folk dancing may be 
independent of the musicians. 


THE COUNTRY Y. W. C. A. 


The great need of the social life 
in the country is organization and 
leadership. In what ever form this 
leadership comes, if it has whole- 
some ideals behind it, it should be 
welcome. The country Y. W. C. A. 
is still too new an institution for 
one to plan for it in any particular 
county with the expectation that it 
will be found there. It is yet in its 
first stages of development and only 
a few counties have been organized. 
Its work is along much the same 
lines. Bible study, athletics, canning 
and cooking clubs, camping in the 
summer and an annual conference 
or convention. All of these things 
are much needed by country girls 
and any one who will organize them 
for the country community should 
surely be welcome. 

If the country cannot afford time 
for life and recreation, it cannot 
keep the young people on the farm. 
A large and satisfying life, not dol- 
lars, is the supreme need of each in- 
dividual, and no amount of pros- 
perity can compensate one for a life 
that is not worth living. Let not 
the indulgent parent think that by 
working the girl twelve hours a day 
he can clothe her in silks and leave 
her an ample dower. A princess in 
rags is always better than a beggar 
in ermine. The best dower that any 
girl can bring to her life partner is 
health and wifely arts and a loving 
joyous spirit. He who would 
choose millions in preference to 
these qualities is not worthy of a 
noble woman, because he shows by 
his choice that he cannot appreciate 
her. 

There is much of sordidness and 
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meaness in life, of course, but, de- 
spite it all a dower of health and 
love and intelligence will ever bring 
more admirers that are worth while 
than a fine farm or a large inheri- 
tance. If we sacrifice the youth of 
our girls to the Moloch of profits, 
we surely sell the future for a pit- 
tance. Child labor on the farm is 


beyond the reach of the law, but it 
should not be beyond the reach of 
the farmer’s conscience. He should 
realize that he has no right to rob 
the future home of his daughter and 
make her a slave instead of a prin- 
cess, in order to save the washing 
bill or to avoid the cost of labor- 
saving devices in the house. 


Fits and Misfits 


WALTER LEROY SMITH 
President Malden Commercial School 


THE saddest thing in this world, 
—barring personal moral calamity 
—is a misfit life——a person living 
in a wrong environment, working 
at the wrong job and seeing no hope 
of change ahead. There are thou- 
sands of these poor unfortunates in 
our land. 

Who is responsible? In nine 
cases out of ten, the parents. This 
condition need not, and ought not 
so to be. In the largest sense the 
parent’s supreme duty is to so direct 
the activities and developments of 
his child that he will n2turally turn 
into the right channel. 

The horizon is bright, the possi- 
bilities, yes the outlook, for the 
clean-hearted, determined youth of 
our land have never been more 
favorable than right now. But to 
many such, the future road is yet 
unchosen, and to all, the probabili- 
ties offer a tantalizing elusiveness. 
This naturally arouses the inquisi- 
tive nature, and right here comes in 
the good work of the parents in col- 


laboration with wise educators, in 
molding and shaping this inquisitive- 
ness and guiding it into proper and 
fitting channels, where it may be 
developed in keeping and harmony 
with the natural bent of the youth. 

Oh, how few parents, how few 
educators, realize the deep-lying 
importance of earnest thought and 
investigation of the youthful possi- 
bilities at this critical stage! The 
result in an alarmingly great num- 
ber of cases is that the puzzling 
problem is put off week after week 
till unskilled labor perforce becomes 
the portion of the neglected young 
man or woman. 

The duty, then, plain and unes- 
capable, of those responsible, is to 
take themselves sternly in hand,—to 
compel themselves to meet the issue 
squarely and do their utmost to keep 
the horizon always bright with 
promise for those under their guid- 
ance,—because they have kept 


square pegs out of round holes. 
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Public Housekeeping Prizes: 


The Department offers to Mothers’ Clubs of the 
Congress a First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $60; Third Prize, $40. 


These are to be 


awarded in order of excellence for studies of the housekeeping in elementary schools, 


each study being of three buildings. 
study shows sufficient merit. 


The right is reserved to award no prize if no 
The names of the judges will be announced later. 
awards will be announced at the International Child-Welfare Congress in April. 


The 
All 


MSS. submitted are to be retained by the judges, and any is liable to be used in this 
Department to supplement the series on this topic of 1909, 1910, 1911-12 (now in book 


form, “School Janitors, Mothers and 
Office, 906 Loan and Trust Building). 
this editor not later than March 1, 1914. 


Health,” furnished through the Washington 
Typewritten MSS. must be in the hands of 


TEACHING HYGIENE EFFECTIVELY 


Practice should correspond with precept 


In harmony with the Depart- 
ment’s teachings is a report pre- 
sented this year in an organization 
that specializes in medical sociology 

-which means that it does not dis- 
cuss surgery and medicine, but, in- 
the social and educational 
which physicians are 
specially concerned. The commit- 
tee of the American Academy of 
Medicine, appointed several years 
ago, to investigate the teaching of 
hygiene in public schools, made its 
first recommendations, some of 
which the mothers of children are 
helping to develop, they are 
already thinking or working in the 


stead, 


affairs in 


as 


same lines. 

Ten years ago many interested in 
school hygiene had been and still 
were using energy on altering and 
discussing laws that was greatly 
needed, instead, in teaching and prac- 
tising hygienic and sanitary prin- 
ciples and methods. Textbooks, too, 
as well as laws, received the chief 
part of the blame for our shortcom- 
ings. Therefore the first work of 
the committee was to collect all the 
laws and all the textbooks, analyze 
and study their details. It resulted 
in removing many prejudices. The 


found not to be hind- 
rances, but helps, since they not 
only required hygiene to be taught, 
but to be taught as well as arith- 
metic and geography, for example. 
We simply were not living up to the 
laws. A good proportion of text- 
books were found quite up-to-date, 
and much better than the teaching 
where they were used; and it was 
found that school boards did not 
keep up with the times in their use 
of these good books. 

Next the committee hunted 
through hundreds of schools, pub- 
lic and normal, in scores of cities, 
trying to find the “ reason why.” 

It really is the fault of fathers and 
mothers, when we come right down 
to beginnings, for putting in office 
and retaining there people who do 
not know how, ard for not provid- 
ing training schools to teach them 
how; and, one more point, for not 
having the right standard up to 
which public officials must work. In 
health matters the national standard 
is the well-being of children. While 
we rank far ahead of any other 
nation in wealth, we are one-third 
down the list in rate of infant mor- 
tality by our most favorable esti- 


laws were 
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mate. This is the best test of civil- 
ization. The infant mortality rate 
measures the health, right living and 
intelligence of fathers and mothers. 
It measures the standards of morals 
and sanitation of communities and 
governments, and the ability of 
health officers, physicians, 
and teachers. 
city? 
coming down yearly? 


nurses 
What is it in your 
How much is it going up or 
What are 
you going to do to get it down to 70 
baby deaths in every 1000 births, 
where it ought to be to bring us up 
to certain other countries? 

Taking the first point measured, 
health, with which the next, right 
living, is largely concerned, mothers 
know that dustiness, bad smells and 
overheating injure health in the 
home, and the good housekeeper has 
a sweet smelling, clean, moderately 
warm house. She never has the 
dusty, hot, smelly conditions found 
in nearly every school room. ‘These 
were the first teachings in “ hy- 
giene’”’ that the committee stumbled 
on. No amount of reciting can 
undo the effects on body and mind 
of daily habit. 

The committee thinks it pretty 
near the root of the difficulty when 
it studies the tests of candidates for 
positions in the public schools by 
boards licensing or appointing them, 
and it examined many. The recom- 
mendations are based both on these 
findings and others where teachers 
and boards were doing almost ideal 
work showing what parents should 
insist on all doing; but the commit- 
tee does not mean to cover all the 
points involved—only some of the 
important ones that will lead on to 
others. 

It recommends: “ That to estab- 


lish health habits and ideals a regu- 
lar part of the daily work at school 
shall be the testing of temperature, 
humidity, dustiness, air currents, air 
freshness, cleanliness, etc., by instru- 
ments of precision so far as possible 
(thermometer, hygrometer, anemo- 
meter, for example), charting re- 
sults on the blackboard, and_per- 
manently recording them in a book, 
with such service in correcting faults 
as is suitable; and that open air 
rooms be established in every school 
system.” This fits in ideally with 


the Department’s pages of last 
month. 
Next it recommends that from 


kindergarten up, by progressive 
steps, children be helped to learn 
through studies of plant and animal 
life the essentials of human physio- 
logic parenthood and 
heredity ; the essentials of influences 
of environment on health and 
development. This recalls our talks 
about the uses of school gardening 
in the early months of last summer. 
The committee urges strongly the 
proper training of teachers in use- 
ful nature study. 

It recommends : * That, beginning 
in seventh and eighth grades, and 


processes, 


continuing through high school, 
girls shall progressively acquire 


skill in home making by practice in 
intelligent application to household 
affairs of the related elementary 
principles in physics, chemistry and 
biology; this to include for girls 
over fifteen years of age details in 
the care of infants and children. It 
is also recommended that boys be 
permitted to take such of these 
courses as they wish, and be re- 
quired to take those parts concerned 
with municipal and household sani- 
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tation, and with the social relations 
of the home.” That is good, as we 
must not have either father or 
mother hampered by ignorance of 
the other—for the sake of the child. 

It recommends: “ ‘That to meet 
the needs of the several million chil- 
dren who annually drop out of pri- 
mary, or grammar, or high school 
grades, for girls (young women) 
over fifteen years of age continua- 
tion schools or classes in home mak- 
ing be established by the state; and 
that in all continuation schools or 
classes for boys (young men) and 
young women instruction in sanita- 
tion and personal hygiene supple- 
ment vocational teachings, the 
minimum being the health details 
connected with the vocation itself 
and with the well-being of their 
families.” Mothers must agree 
with that, for boys and girls can- 
not make good fathers and mothers 
with only the childish teaching that 
is possible in the elementary grades. 

Those readers of the MAGAZINE 
who remember the dangerous rooms 
for gymnastics described in “ Pre- 


When the elder Beecher was 
preaching in Boston, someone 
asked him why it was that his 
church was so splendidly success- 
ful. ‘“ Why,” said he, “I preach on 
Sunday, and then I have jour hun- 
dred and fifty members who go out 
on Monday to preach the same 
Gospel all the week.” The laymen 
are to be the victorious army. If 
the battle is ever won, it will be only 
upon the field of Christian experi- 
ence.—CHARLES L. GOODELL. 


vention of School Fatigue” three 
years ago will relish the italicized 
clause in the next recommendation : 
“That special attention be given to 
having all forms of physical exer- 
cise, including dancing, adapted to 
individual needs, taken under sani- 
tary conditions, and conducted with 
insistence on correctness of funda- 
mental technical details, as, for ex- 
ample, standing position, carriage of 
shoulders and head, closed mouth.” 

The last recommendation is: 
“That medical men and women, 
nurses, janitors and their super- 
visors be provided with instruction 
and training in school sanitation and 
personal hygiene according to the 
public school duties which each 
class undertakes, as teachers are sup- 
posed already to be; and be care- 
fully tested before appointing or 
licensing.” 

So say we all of us. It is one 
thing to recommend. It is another 
thing to get things done. Mothers 
must help physicians or it never can 
be done. That is “ the last word.” 


You may touch life on its sur- 
face; you may even go down into 
it fairly well; but if you want to 
move it, you must get to its centre. 
And if the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has touched the edge of our lives, 
if it has come upon us and is not 
so within us that it is mastering us 
from the centre, we have not yet 
sanctified Jesus as Lord in our 
hearts, and we have not formed the 


habit of religion—CLELAND RB 
McAFEE. 











Parents and Their Problems 


THE 


pects to Rave the eight volumes of 


Publication Committee ex- 
Problems ”’ 
Already 
many subscriptions have been sent 
to the editor for delivery at that 
time. All the material has been read 
by Mrs. Schoff, Mrs. 
Joseph P. Mumford, and Dr. J. 
Becht, approved as 
being of great value in child nur- 
ture. Lhe volumes cover respect- 
tively Education for Parenthood and 
Family Life, Physical Care, Ideals, 
Methods and Materials of Child 
Training, Schools, and Co-operation 
Between the Home and Church, 
School and State. Special effort has 
been given to making the articles 
clear and simple in statement, and 
to adapt them to the use of both the 
home and the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. 


and Their 
completed for Christmas. 


‘** Parents 


Frederic 


George and 


Each chapter has been 
carefully analyzed, and has marginal 
sub-titles for ready reference, and 
is an aid to the study of the sub- 
jects. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea, chairman of 
our Department of Education, who 
has read the table of contents, says 
that the list of contributors covers a 
majority of the experts in the field 
of child nurture. Dr. J. George 
Becht, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Edu- 
cation, who has read all the material, 
says: “ I am sure that these volumes 
will represent the best collection on 
the general subject of child welfare 
and kindred topics that it is possible 
to get together.” 

Mrs. Mumford, 


our honorary 


vice-president, who has also read all 
the material, wrote to the editor: 
* You have gotten together a most 
useful and interesting collection of 
papers. | am sure they will prove 
value to parents in the 
training of their children. 

Mrs. E. R. Weeks, the editor, has 
given a great deal of thought, time 
and effort to make the books answer 
the need which the Congress has so 
long striven to fill with its small col- 
lection of loan- papers. 


of great 


Their sale 
will enable the Congress to greatly 
enlarge its work, and to put organ- 
izers into many new fields. Those 
who purchase them will not only 
have a large collection of helpful 
articles by experts on the training 
of children, but will have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of knowing that 
they are helping a work for children 
of world-wide extent. 

The set will be complete in eight 
volumes, in a substantial cloth bind- 
ing and will sell for $15.50, which 
can be paid in installments of $1.50 
per month, or $14.00 cash, 

There will be a_ beautiful 
three-quarter leather binding, made 
especially for Congress members,— 
the price of which will be $25.00, 
payable at $2.00 per month, or 
$23.00 for cash payment. 

As many may wish to use the 
books for Christmas gifts, orders 
may be sent immediately, addressed 
to 


also 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, 
g06 Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 











Is Child Labor Economic ?P 


By LENA A. BRITTON 


PART 
WorK is in itself beneficial. In 
the machine-less days every in- 


dividual of the household had his 
task, and children worked happily 
with their elders in the home—the 
real centre of all activities. 
steam and electricity usurped the 
brain of our intelligent ancestry the 
majority of workers in the field, the 
shop, or the house were skilled 
craftsmen, and the tasks assigned to 
the children who labored with them 
were reasonable, healthful, and edu- 
cative. The exercise of labor is 
strengthening, and the idea of it may 
be made agreeable, for the child is 
a natural little helper and loves to 
do what his elders are doing. The 
plan suggested by Doctor William 
Noyes in his article on Overwork, 
Idleness, or Industrial Education, in 
the February Child Labor Bulletin, 
to give the child under suitable 
direction, three hours for study, 
three hours for play and _ three 
hours for work, would be an ideal 
arrangement for the public schools. 

Many a man to-day, schooled him- 
self by the discipline of work, ob- 
jects to so much talk against child 
labor, and deplores the opposite evil 
of idleness, failing to realize the 
changed conditions of manufacture, 
and the deplorable harm _ to 
American workmen wrought by un- 
restricted immigration. The child 
labor of the past one hundred years 


Before 


has been increasingly injurious. 
Greed for gain rules the land. 


Parental instinct has become clouded 
by selfishness: the child is driven to 


gI 


Two 


his task and regarded as created 
only for work. Otherwise the most 
cruel of parents could hardly drag 
children of five and six from their 
beds and send them to work, as is 
a common practice in the mill towns 
of North Carolina, and the sardine 
factory communities of Maine. It 
is inevitable that with every mem- 
ber of the family working in store, 
mine, or shop, the word home must 
lose the significance which should 
attach even to the tenement of a few 
rooms. 

This evil of child labor has grown 
apace. Public sentiment has failed 
to recognize its dangers sufficiently. 
It is confined to no one section of 
the country. It is in our midst. 
Maine and New Hampshire have a 
low standard, Rhode Island is far 
worse. Nevada has practically no 
concerning child labor, and 
Georgia is only a grade better off; 
while Ohio, New York, and Okla- 
homa, with far too little legislation, 
have the best laws. One of the 
leading educators and legislators in 
Vermont said when appealed to on 
this subject, “ We have little to cor- 
rect in that line; the trouble lies in 


law 


New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts”’; but the National Child 


Labor Committee conducted an in- 
vestigation in this state last sum- 
mer and found in one mill twenty 
boys and girls between twelve and 
sixteen years of age working in 
September after schools had opened, 
and ten of them could not spell their 
own names; twenty-seven children 
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apparently under fourteen were dis- 
covered in another mill. This state 
has gained at its last legislature in 
providitig for the appointment of a 
factory inspector, and in limiting 
the hours of women and children 
under eighteen to fifty-eight hours a 
week and eleven hours a day, and in 
prohibiting night work for children 
under eighteen. 

The keenest awakening of the 
public conscience to the portents of 
this evil seems to be in Michigan, 
where the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Grand Rapids 
drafted a bill “to provide means 
whereby children of indigent par- 
ents, within school age, may attend 
school.” Pending the passage of 
this bill the Club zealously advanced 
its project by removing thirty boys 
and girls from the factories, and 
paying the parents from $1.50 to 
$3.00 a week in compensation for 
the child’s earnings. The Board of 
Education proved itself not far be- 
hind the Club in its sense of social 
responsibility, by appropriating a 
thousand dollars as soon as the law 
permitted, to be used annually if 
necessary in keeping the children of 
the very poor in school. 

Education by poverty and its 
temptations creates dangerous in- 
centives to wrong-doing. Dr. Elisha 
Harris stated before the New York 
Commission that these burdened 
children furnish a very large pro- 
portion of recruits to the criminal 
population, and the Bureau of 
Labor Report for 1909 asserts that 
those who do not become actual 


criminals form a liking for excite- 

ments of the street, 

steady employment. 
Again, child labor is morally de- 


and dislike 


basing, for its sole object is gain. 
In the close calculations by our 
wealthiest industries, of the smallest 
fraction of a fractional per cent. 
saved by trained swiftness of mus- 
cular action, all idea of teaching the 
child a trade is eliminated. His ver- 
satility of ability is destroyed, so 
that the general mentality and dex- 
terity of babes employed thirteen 
hours out of the twenty-four con- 
trast sharply with that of children 
of the poor found in New York 
kindergartens where the foreign 
child is taught to make things. 
Every incentive stimulating to the 
intellectual or moral ambition of the 
working child has been removed. 
The lack of justice and broad 
minded liberality on the part of the 
wealthy manufacturer is seen es- 
pecially in the South, where he fights 
every bill for regulating child labor. 

Emphasis must be placed upon the 
fact that the conditions are increas- 
ingly harmful. Not only is the 
number of children employed 
rapidly growing larger, but the 
chasm between the fortunately born 
American child and his little slave 
brother is broadening. According 
to the United States Census classi- 
fication only 22.8 per cent. of the 
children fifteen years old are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, while 
45.2 per cent. are employed in all 
other occupations. Of children 
fourteen years of age 20.3 per cent. 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
while 27.8 per cent. are in other 
occupations. As the age decreases 
the percentage of those classified as 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in- 
creases, but it must be remembered 
that these children belong mostly to 
the families of the farmers who em- 
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ploy them. The children who work 
on the farm and at home learn many 
useful kinds of employment. ‘They 
hoe, rake, milk, pick apples, etc., in 
companionship with their own home 
people under the best moral influ- 
ences in most instances. These 
other children work in the mines or 
at machines in dark, dirty, unven- 
tilated rooms in close association 
with the lowest of mankind, for it 
is with that grade of laborers that 
they are naturally classed, deprived 
of every privilege of pure air, clean- 
liness, and moral associations. 

Child labor is not only an injury 
to the bodily, mental, and moral 
health of the body politic, but it is 
financially detrimental. Health is 
the wealth of the nation. The 
physical condition of the laborer is 
made inferior by an unfavorable 
childhood, for the overworked child 
must become an adult weakling. 
G. Stanley Hall holds that, “‘ Fatigue 
makes weak bodies that command, 
and not strong ones that obey.” Dr. 
Gladden is authority for the state- 
ment that, “ The devitalized con- 
dition of many of our laborers is 
due to child labor in earlier years.”’ 

The death rate of the laboring 
class has been increased. More than 
70,000 baby lives are needlessly 
sacrificed in England and Wales 
every year, and Mr. Spargo says 
that our annual slaughter of inno- 
cents amounts to about 95,000. 
These deaths he attributes to under- 
feeding and the diseases incident to 
poverty and common among rickety 
children of parents enfeebled in 
childhood by excessive labor. Sev- 
eral years ago it was estimated that 
fifty or sixty persons were killed or 
injured daily through accidents 


occurring by operating buzz-saws. 
The handling of poisonous paints 
and arsenical paper are employments 
which often result in slow death. 
Running machines by foot-power 
causes disease. “ The ill-developed 
bodies of the poor, underfed and 
overburdened with toil, have not the 
powers of resistance to disease pos- 
sessed by the bodies of the more 
fortunate’’; to quote Mr. Spargo 
once more. Among 10,000,000 of 
the latter class deaths do not num- 
ber more than 100,000, while among 
the poorest workers the number is 
at least 350,000. Conditions affect- 
ing young and old must re-act with 


greatest force upon the weaker 
element. Serious loss of life is 


occasioned by requiring boys to do 
a man’s work. At the coroner’s in- 
quest regarding the accident at 
Cherry, Illinois, testimony was 
given showing that great loss of life 
was caused by employing boys of 
fifteen, lacking in judgment, who 
pushed a car loaded with hay up to 
a dripping torch. 

The economic worth of the la- 
borer has been actually diminished, 
for the child is one of the most 
powerful drawbacks to steady labor 
at a reasonable wage. Although 
children do work which would other- 
wise be done by adults, they invari- 
ably receive smaller wages, for they 
do not organize, and as they do not 
have the responsibilities of adults 
they can work for less pay. The 
laborer on work done by children 
must drop to their level in wages. 
Children make twelve bunches of 
artificial roses for one cent. Black 
stock collars retailing for fifty 
cents are made by women and 
children for a cent and one-half. 
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Men’s neckties that bring fifty 
cents to one dollar apiece in the 
shops are made for fifty-five cents 
a dozen. These figures were shown 
by the Consumers’ League in photo- 
graphs exhibited in New York. In 
1900 the average wage for men over 
sixteen was $10 per week; in 1890 


the average wage was $11.50. These 
figures tell their own story, 
The laborer’s inventive genius 


has been dulled to inactivity, for he 
has no opportunity to lift himself 
out of his narrow rut. The most 
intelligent and progressive manu- 
facturers are now beginning to see 
the short-sighted economy of child 
labor. Mr. Charles Smith, a hard- 
ware merchant of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, says that his firm has been 
able to the the 
angels without having it cost them 
anything, for they have proved that 


work on side of 


a large wage paid to a boy of sixteen 
is better than a boy of fourteen at 
any price; and the child labor in- 
vestigation of 1905 showed that 63 
per cent. of the employers visited at 
the time of that investigation con- 
sidered that child labor was no ad- 
vantage whatever in their industries. 
Such intelligent men are not, how- 
ever, typical of the average manu- 
facturer, and although the laborer 
is known to be essential to indus- 
trial life, parasitic industries have 
been allowed to force him to idle- 
ness by the cheap labor of the sweat 
shops and by the policy of factories 
which employ the lad of fourteen to 
do the work of the lad of sixteen, 
and the lad of sixteen to do the 
man’s work. 

The the 
laborer has been diminished. More- 
over, industrial progress has been 


economic worth of 


the 
perpetuating antiquated 
This is seen in the South 
where are found 6,000,000 of the 
21,000,000 spindles of the United 


retarded. Cheap labor has 
effect of 


methods. 


States. Much of the labor done by 
children might be done by up-to- 
date machinery, but manufacturers 
hold to the old traditions and defeat 
all efforts toward improved methods, 
compulsory education, child 
This been 
especially noticeable in South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi. 


and 
labor legislation. has 
The wrong to 
childhood does not exist in the South 
alone; for at Fall River may be 
found hundreds of small boys work- 
ing ten hours a day for the Amer- 
ican Printing Company without a 
thread of clothing on their bodies; 
some of them remaining for an hour 
and twenty minutes inside the lime 
keir containing chemicals for 
bleaching. 

It is by the labor of children that 
the revolting sweating system which 
has spread like the plague is made 
In Japan several thousand 
children are crowded together with 
board and lodging in the factories. 
In the United States in 1908 the 
number of workers in sweat shops 
upon men’s clothing was 191,043, of 
whom 2.05 per cent. were children; 
on women’s clothing 83,739. were 
employed, and .gI per cent. were 
children; on men’s furnishing goods 
30,216 were working, and 2.06 per 
cent. were children; on shirts 38,- 
492 were employed, and 2.11 per 
cent. were children; on cigars and 
cigarettes 103,462 were working, 


possible. 


and 3.41 per cent. were children. 
Most of the varieties of work here 
mentioned require skilled labor and 
hence the labor of the child can only 
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be used advantageously on selected 
parts. 

The proportion of the cost of 
manufacture to the cost of a suit is 
on an average $1.45 for $10 suits, 
$1.96 for $15 suits, and $2.80 for 
$20 suits. The conditions under 
which this cheap labor is performed, 
and the consequent spread of dis- 
ease form a tragic chapter in the 
history of industry, and one that 
shows not only the lack of economy 
in this barbarous custom, but its 
direct deadly consequences. From 
picking out the meats of nuts for 
our food to the stuffing of bodies of 
the dollies hugged and cherished by 
the children of the rich, most of this 
home labor is performed under con- 
ditions which make the product a 
menace to scores of people before it 
is finally purchased by the thought- 
less consumer ; for these poor homes 
are almost never entirely free from 
tuberculosis, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, or some of the many hidden 
diseases which infect everything 
with which they come in contact. 
The arm of poverty thus smites its 
oppressor with a death blow aimed 
surely at his nearest and dearest, and 
justice is in a measure satisfied. 
These consequences result in the 
United States from lack of legisla- 
tion ; in European countries the com- 
plaint is that the staff of inspectors 
is insufficient to enforce the laws. 
This is especially true of the child 
labor law of 1903 in Germany which 
attempts to regulate the employment 
of children in their own homes and 
under the direction of their parents. 

Tf one of the truest tests of a 


nation’s civilization is its care for 
its children, the United States is 
most deplorably dull in discerning 
the evil of physical degeneracy—its 
cause and its remedy. From the 
cool clear calculating point of view 
of the publicist labor in itself in- 
jurious under conditions far from 
right, which retards the physical 
development of the child and his in- 
tellectual growth, and which _ be- 
comes morally debasing; which by 
increasing the death-rate, by dimin- 
ishing the economic worth of the 
adult laborer, and by retarding in- 
dustrial progress in perpetuating an- 
tiquated methods and spreading an 
accursed system, diminishes the 
potential energy of the laboring 
class beyond question, can not ‘be 
economic. 

Delay is costly, for while we wait 
for greater enlightenment a genera- 
tion of children, the hope of the 
nation’s to-morrow, perishes, con- 
signed to The Brute, as William 
Vaughn Moody paints the tragedy, 


Children’s souls, the little worth; hearts of 
women cheaply bought; 

He takes them and he breaks them, but he 
gives them scanty thought. 


Forgetting that the child is an 
economic asset and looking upon him 
from the humanitarian viewpoint of 
sympathy, it is only necessary to at- 
tract the attention of those who are 
carelessly indifferent from igno- 
rance of the extent of this evil, to 
make them ask not only, Is child 
labor economic and is it right? but, 
Shall child labor be tolerated ? 








The Hope of the Herd 


By ELIZABETH FERRIS 


THE bisons of North America 
preserved the species from de- 
struction by wolves by sleeping in 
the manner described.* 

Now the wild sun-set lies red on the 
prairie; 

The great herd is 
ready for rest; 
Faint howls the wolf waking up in 

the sand-hills 

That rise from the rim of the 

reddening west. 


gathering, 


Choose out a spot where the sun- 
warmth still lingers, 
And safe on the soft trampled 
sod lay you down; 
Tired little dark bushy buffalo folk- 
ling, 
With eyes that are 
tender and brown. 


roguishly 


Cosily cuddled to-gether, now rest 
you, 


Each small weary head ’gainst a 
neighbor’s soft flank; 
All the herd mothers are kneeling 
around you, 
To slumber in many a close guard- 
ing rank; 


While with horns to the night, shall 
the huge shaggy fathers 
Lie down in a circle enclosing you 
all. 
And woe to the wolf pressed by des- 
perate hunger 
Who shall leap on that bristling 
and terrible wall! 


Silent and swift steal the packs 
through the shadows, 
Baffled, _ retreating, 
again: 
Yet sleep, little buffaloes, in the 
wild meadows, 
Fathers and mothers shall guard 
not in vain! 


assailing 


* This beautifully significant fact was told to a class in sociology in the University of 


Illinois. 


Vision 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the distant hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets! 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Sydney Lanier. 

















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 


November 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at 
the same time providing papers of highest value in child-nurture. They 
ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest 


in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout the 
world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 

MorAL TRAINING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, M. V. O’Shea, Wisconsin 
University. 

TEACHING HYGIENE EFFECTIVELY, Dr. Helen C. Putnam. 


Second Topic. 
Wuat OTHER PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. 
Information culled from State News. 


Third Topic. 
CuRRENT News OF WorK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
also offers the following series of Loan Papers for program use. They 
are typewritten. Each series may be kept for the season. The cost is $2.00. 
The papers may be assigned to a different member of the association for 
each meeting. They have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 


teachers in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. 


LIST OF LOAN PAPERS FOR PARENTS OF CHILDREN NOT YET IN SCHOOL 


1. Aims and Purposes of the Mothers’ Congress 


. Domestic Sanitation 


Mrs. Schoff 
Julia M. Johnson 


46. How to Retain the Confidence of Our Children Mrs. James Murray 
60. A Mother’s Library Mrs. H. H. Birney 
66. Must Your Child Lie? Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
43. How the Kindergarten Helps the Mother Amalie Hofer and Louise 


Butler 


31. First Five Hundred Days in a Child’s Life Mrs. Winfield S. Hall 
113. Various Methods of Punishment White 
go. Pure Food in the Household Dr. Harvey Wiley 
48. How Parents Hinder the School Work of Their 
Children G. B. Longan 
38. Home Discipline James L. Hughes 
76. Physical Care of Children 
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Dr. Emmett L. Holt 
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LIST OF LOAN PAPERS FOR MOTHERS OF CHILDREN IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


1. Aims and Purposes of the Mothers’ Congress Mrs. Schoff 

10. Character Building Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
12. Children’s Companions Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
16. Confidences as to Sex Hygiene Florence S. Kellogg 

18. Crisis in Girl Life Dr. Dora Green Wilson 
38. Home Discipline James L. Hughes 

48. How Parents Hinder Their Children in School G. B. Longan 

66. Must Your Children Lie? Dr. G. Stanley Hall 

75. Parents’ Obligations to the Schools Mrs. Henry J. Hersey 

71. Necessity of Occupation for Children Mrs. Frederic Schoff 

33. Function of Play in a System of Education Prof. J. C. Barnard 

60. A Mother’s Library Mrs. Theodore Birney 


LIST OF LOAN PAPERS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF CHILDREN IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


1. Aims and Purposes of the Mothers’ Congress Mrs. Schoff 

16. Confidences as to Sex Between Mother and Child Florence S. Kellogg 
18. Crisis in Girl Life Dora Green Wilson 
21. Duty of Parents in Training Children for Citizen- 

ship Edwin L. Sabin 
22. Education of the Spine Dr. D. A. Sargent 
32. Function of Great Literature in Building Character Mrs. H. H. Birney 
45. How You Can Help Your Boy 
79. Physical Training as Necessary as Mental for 

Fullest Development of Manhood Dr. Leartus Connor 
86. Principles of Government in Home and School Edward H. Griggs 
98. Fads and Their Saving Value for Children Mrs. J. S. Fifield 
109. Thoughts on Religious Education Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
68. Nature Studies in the Home Miss Anna Schryver 


LIST OF LOAN PAPERS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF CHILDREN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Aims and Purposes of the National Congress of 


Mothers Mrs. Schoff 
10. Character Building Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
11. Christian Spirit in the Home Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
15. College Domination of High Schools W. D. Lewis 
21. Duty of Parents in Training Children for Citizen- 

ship Edwin L. Sabin 
24. Earning and Saving as Factors in Development of 

Character Mrs. L. O. Middleton 


26. Education of Girls as Future Wives and Mothers Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


29. Home the Basis of Civic, Social and Moral Uplift Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
79. Physical Training as Necessary as Mental for 

Fullest Development of Manhood Dr. Leartus Connor 
45. How You Can Help Your Boy 
83. The Power of Organized Motherhood to Benefit 


Humanity Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
117. The Wife in the Home Rev. T. De Witt Talmage 














Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 
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State News 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF STATE BRANCHES NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


NaTIONAL Concress or Morners AND New Jersey, New Brunswick, NovEMBER 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, INDIANA, 
Fort WayNeE, NoveMBER 14, 15. 


COLORADO 


With the return of cool weather has 
come the enthusiasm of the Colorado Con- 
gress. The summer vacation seems to have 
renewed the vigor with which our organ- 
ization has been imbued and our first meet- 
ings have been full of red-blooded proph- 
ecy. The meeting of the board of the 
Colorado State Congress resulted in Mrs. 
Dick being sent out through the southern 
part of the state to organize parents and 


ey 15 


Texas, Fort Wortu, NoveMBER 12, 13. 


teachers’ circles in several cities. Reports 
from Pueblo and other points are so en- 
couraging that it appears our president’s 
efforts are being met with the success they 
so richly deserve. County superintendents, 
teachers and parents are co-operating in 
the good work. 

The resolutions adopted by the national 
body at Boston found a hearty endorse- 
ment in the state directors’ meeting. The 
Executive Board recommended that we act 
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upon the suggestions offered as well as 
conditions make it possible. 

Especially strong were the endorsements 
upon the clauses relating to immodesty in 
dress and dance. ‘The Press was author- 
ized to give full publicity to our stand upon 
these subjects. 

The first meeting of the Denver District 
was a pronounced success, both in pro- 
gram and _ attendance. Mrs. Warwick 
Downing, the president, gave a cordial ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Mrs. Fred. Dick, president of the State 
Congress, added the strength of the state’s 
courtesies to those of the city. She made 
the membership very happy by reading the 
commendation of Mrs. Schotf, who con- 
gratulated our state upon standing third 
highest in membership. 

Miss Josephine Roach, former police 
officer and inspector of amusements, gave 
a capable and comprehensive talk on the 
necessity for supervised play and innocent 
entertainment for young people. She em- 
phasized the fact that the reports of the 
social service of all cities prove that where 
there is a lack of the proper places of 
amusement for boys and girls that there 
is invariably an increase in delinquency. 

Discussions on dress, dancing, and mov- 
ing pictures made the meeting a live one. 
Much light was given by the various 
opinions expressed on all these subjects. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Clifford, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, announced the fol- 
lowing program for the year for the Den- 
ver District: October: How to Reach the 
Heart of the Child, Prof. W. H. Smiley, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Denver. November: Physical and Mental 
Activities of the Child, Dr. Lawrence D. 
Cole, Professor of Psychology of the 
State University at Boulder. December: 
The Child’s Musical Awakening, Miss 
Ethel Ellis, Instructor of Harmony, Omaha. 
January: The Child and the Story, Mrs. 
E. P. Costigan, president of the Women’s 
Club of Denver. February: The Moral 
Heritage of the Child, Dr. Harris Frank- 
lin Rall, president Iliff School of Theology. 
March: Evolution of the Soul of the Child, 
Dr. M. D. Libby, Doctor of Philosophy, 
State University at Boulder. April: Round 
Table, conducted by Mrs. Fred. Dick, presi- 
dent, Colorado Congress of Mothers. Sub- 
ject: Co-operation of the Parents in the 
Care and Education of the Child. 

The Denver District is planning a course 
of normal training in social ethics for 
mother and teacher. This will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Anna Noble, who has been 
the capable teacher of that work for sev- 
eral years in the public schools. This 
course will enable parents to use the best 
methods in instructing their children in 
reproduction and the knowledge of life. 

The girls’ circles will be led this year by 


Miss Josephine Roach. She will have folk- 
dancing and other active methods of reach- 
ing and holding the girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades and provide them with 
such wholesome entertainment as_ will 
satisfy the craving of youth for activity. 
She will also organize and conduct similar 
circles for boys. 

Miss Roach, former Amusement In- 
spector of Denver, is a graduate of Wel- 
lesly, a trained settlement worker, and an 
earnest conscientious woman—a rare com- 
bination which makes her eminently 
suited to this work. The Congress feels 
it has been fortunate in securing such a 
leader for the Denver circles. 

Dr. Jeannette Bolles’ will conduct 
classes in hygiene for the President's 
Council and will assist in programs for 
all circles. 

The Colorado State Congress Conven- 
tion will be held at Pueblo, October 22, 23, 
and 24. Eugenics will be one of the prin- 
ciple subjects ably discussed. A Child- 
Welfare Exhibit—including home-made 
toys will be an attraction. Many prominent 
speakers are listed for the program. 

About $700 was realized from the 
Mothers’ Congress rally-day held at Eletch 
Gardens, this summer. This amount will 
be divided between city and state for the 
year’s work. The day was not only a 
financial success in proportion to the time 
and labor it involved, but it was such a 
thorough joy in a social way that we would 
like to recommend something similar to 
all organizations. It brought together 
members from our 42 circles and made a 
bond of sisterhood such as it is impossible 
to create by other methods. It obliterated 
class distinctions in working for a com- 
mon cause. In fact it was so successfu! 
that “ Eletch Day ” will be made an annual 
affair. 

Our state is buzzing with the stimulated 
action. preparatory to the state convention. 
Mrs. Dick, our president, is here, there, and 
everywhere—wherever the fight is thickest. 
She has just returned from a successful 
tour of organization which took in about 
eight cities in the southern part of the 
state. Several cities completed their or- 
ganizations, while she was there to direct. 
Other cities held meetings but delayed or- 
ganization until later. However, all 
showed Mrs. Dick a warm welcome. Es- 
pecially gratifying was the beautiful spirit 
of co-operation shown by the city and 
county superintendents. 

A beautiful child-welfare exhibit has 
been arranged for the convention and 
prizes being offered for the best home- 
made toys. 

The large attendance at the meetings of 
the Denver District was very promising. 

At the first open meeting City Superin- 
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tendent Smiley talked upon “ How to Reach 
the Heart of the Child.” 

The Council of Presidents and the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Denver District 
have united under the leadership of Dr. 
J. Bolles. The subject for the year’s study 
for this body will be “ Hygiene of Home 
and School.” 

The Pueblo district is alive with interest 
and activity, getting “her house in order” 
to receive the guests of the convention. 
The different circles and schools are out- 
doing each other in their offers of hos- 
pitality and the delegates anticipate a busy 
and enjoyable week. 


CONNECTICUT 

The child-welfare work, under the Con- 
necticut Congress of Mothers, has started 
the year’s work with zeal and enthusiasm. 
The first Executive Board meeting at New 
Heaven, September 16, was well attended, 
twenty-five members being present. Ses- 
sion opened at 12.00 and a recess at 1.00 
for luncheon at Hotel Duncan, and the 
afternoon session closed at 3.30. Perhaps 
the most important business was the formal 
acceptance of the material and money for 
the first Year Book, now at the printers, 
and will soon be ready for distribution. 

Another feature of the board meeting 
was the appointment of a Program Com- 
mittee for the annual state meeting at 
East Hartford. The South Glastenbur: 
and East Windsor Hill clubs will co-op- 
erate in the entertainment of the congress 
at this time, also the Hockanum club. 

The Hockanum Child-Welfare Club, 
although rather of a young organization, 
this being its fourth year, is a very active 
club, having started a sewing club for 
girls, which meets at the school house once 
a week, from four till five. 

Under the auspices of the club a branch 
of the East Hartford Public Library has 
been established in the Hockanum school. 
A very fine program has been laid out for 
the year, including three evening meetings, 
one at the school house, one at the Congre- 
gational church and one at the Methodist 
church, all open to the public. 

The Hartford Mothers’ Club opened the 
year’s work on October 6, with a very suc- 
cessful meeting at Centre Church House, 
Hartford. The guest of honor was Mrs. 
Hilton P, Higgins, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Branch, National Congress of 
Mothers. Also the state president, Mrs. 
B. L. Mott, was present at this meeting. 
The subject of the meeting was “The In- 
spirational Value of Our National Con- 
gress.” Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Mott ex- 
pressed great appreciation of the national 
meeting, and urged more delegates for the 
international meeting at Washington next 
April, 1914. Music and a most delightful 
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tea closed the meeting. The executive 
board members of the club, ten in num- 
ber, entertained the two presidents at 
luncheon at Hotel Henbleins—preceding 
the meeting—in a most attractive manner. 

The Child-Welfare Department of the 
New Haven Woman’s Club, began its work 
by a large and most appreciative audience 
at the first meeting, at the home of 
Mrs. Calvin Russell, Howe Street, New 
Haven, on the afternoon of the tenth. 
Mrs. J. A. Traut, of New Britain, gave her 
most interesting lecture on The Message 
of the Christmas Tree. Mrs. Traut held 
the attention of her hearers for nearly an 
hour, on the meaning, symbols and true 
significance of a real Christmas tree. Also 
advocates a’ public Christmas tree, to be 
placed, better grown, in a public park 
and lighted and trimmed for a whole week, 
and trained boys’ choirs to sing every 
afternoon from 5 to 6, Christmas anthems 
and songs. 

From all over the state come the re- 
ports of clubs starting the year’s program 
with great success assured in the work 
for child-welfare. Much help is expected 
from the new Year Book. 

The last club to join the state, last spring, 
before the annual meeting, was the West- 
port Child-Welfare Club, but the very 
youngest is the Mothers’ Club, connected 
with Forbes Chapel, New Haven, having 
voted very recently to join the state or- 
ganization. 


INDIANA 


The second annual conference of the 
Indiana branch, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
will be held in Fort Wayne, November 
14715. 

The program includes Moral Education, 
Country Life and Rural Schools. What 
State Institutions have to offer the Home. 
Dress Reform for School Girls. A novel 
feature will be a picture show to demon- 
strate the educational possibilities of mov- 
ing pictures. One day will be set aside 
for children. 

Rushville High School has organized a 
parent-teacher association. Bridgeport and 
Arno have also formed associations. 

The Indiana Congress is winning many 
new members. 


MISSOURI 


The long summer rest, together with the 
memories of the inspiring state conven- 
tion in April and National Convention in 
May, have apparently stimulated the mem- 
bers to work even harder this year for ad- 
vancement of the cause. Circles all over 
the state have commenced active work and 
their well formulated plans will no doubt 
achieve much. 
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NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Congress of Mothers 
will hold its thirteenth annual meeting at 
Brunswick -Hall, Church Street, New 
Brunswick, November 14 and 15, opening 
at 2.30 P.M. 

The general topic for all sessions will 
be The Training of the Future Citizen in 
Home and School. Friday afternoon and 
evening addresses will be made by Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff; Miss Myra Winchester, 
of National Kindergarten Association; 
Mr. James S. Heberling, of Carter Junior 
Republic. Saturday morning is given to 
reports of delegates and committees. Sat- 
urday afternoon the topic is Vocal Edu- 
cation. The speakers are Mrs. Edwin C. 
Grice and Mr. Lewis T. Carris, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. 
Discussion by superintendents and teachers 
will follow. 

Clubs are earnestly requested to send 
their full representation of delegates. 
Those who have joined on a Ioc per capita 
basis are entitled to send the President or 
her representative, and one delegate for 
every ten members. Clubs which affiliate 
on a $3 basis are entitled to two delegates. 

Officers, delegates, and individual mem- 
bers of the State Congress will be en- 
tertained and names should be sent to the 
chairman of Credential Committee, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N. J., be- 
fore November 8. 

Visitors desiring accommodations should 
make personal application to Hotel Klein, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Trains leave Camden 7.20, 9.47 A.M.; 
New York at 8.30 A.M., 12.07, 1.30 P.M.; 
Trenton 7.47, 9.12 A.M., 12.13, I.II P.M. 


NEW YORK 

The Mothers’ Club of Buffalo takes as 
its general topic for the year’s work, “ The 
Responsibility of the Home. The two 
meetings of this club for October treat of 
“The Responsibility of the Home to the 
Individual,” the first meeting having as its 
topic, “ The Unfolding Life.” The Round 
Tahle meeting dealing with “ The Respon- 
sibility of the Home from the Parents’ 
View-point,” and “ The Responsibility from 
the Child’s View-point.” 

In November the “ Responsibility of the 
Home to the Family” is considered under 
“The Relation of the Individual to the 
Family,” and “A Conservation Program 
for the Modern Home.” 

December has but one meeting, the topic 
of which is “The Responsibility of the 
Home to the Neighborhood.” treated under 
the heading “ Mine and Thine.” 

January deals with “ The Responsibility 
of the Home to the City.” January 12: 
“Training the Child in Citizenship and 


Social Usefulness.” January 26: “ The 
Civic Responsibility of Women.” 

February has “The Responsibility of 
the Home to the State,” in “ Legislation 
Affecting the Home,” at the business meet- 
ing, and “Causes Leading to Defect in 
Children,” at the Round Table. 

March 9, at the annual evening meet- 
ing, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President of the 
National Congress of Mothers, speaks on 
“ Child-Welfare in State and Nation.” At 
the Round ‘able for March the topic is 
“ Practical Observance of National Holi- 
days.” 

At the Round Table meetings will also 
be given a series of short talks on “ Edu- 
cational Values to Children,” as follows: 

“The Educational Value of Work to 
Children,” “of Prayer,” “of Poetry,” “ of 
Dress,” and “of Table Conversation.” 
This club is actively engaged in a cam- 
paign for Better Mothers’ and _ Better 
Babies. 


OREGON 


The Eugenics Department of the Parents’ 
Educational Bureau, in Portland, as con- 
ducted by the Congress of Mothers, has 
created so much public interest that a film 
company arranged a series of moving 
pictures showing up the scope and purpose 
of this. work for better babies. These 
pictures are being exhibited through the 
states of Washington and Oregon, as teach- 
ing lessons, valuable in child culture. All 
of these things are helping to educate the 
people of the state and extend this valu- 
able work of the Congress of Mothers. 
We hope to,crystallize this awakening into 
organized circles for child-welfare work 
through the state. Our president, Mrs. 
R. H. Tate, made a recent tour of several 
important towns in the interest of exten- 
sion work and the results were most satis- 
factory. 

The Oregon Congress of Mothers’ sec- 
tion at the state fair in Salem was a 
centre of interest. The literature booth 
was especially attractive and articles help- 
ful in the rearing of healthy children and 
in the training of them for fine manhood 
and womanhood, were carried away by 
thousands who visited the fair. The child- 
welfare work in connection with the eu- 
genics exhibition showed great progress 
since last year. Oregon wins the laurels 
for the finest babies. 

The Congress of Mothers also had a 
booth at the Milk Fair, held in Portland 
the last week in September. We _ had 
charge of the fair one day and furnished 
competent speakers on the care and cul- 
ture of child life. Our annual convention 
was held the 22d, 23d, and 24th of October. 
The sessions were so crowded last year 
that it was found necessary to extend the 
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time. Much business was crowded into 
the three mornings that the afternoon ses- 
sions might be given to addresses and dis- 
cussions of vital phases of child-welfare. 

Mr. Alderman, Superintendent of pub- 
lic schools of Portland, gave a mas- 
terly “address on Modern Educational 
Methods. Mrs. J. Alan Gilbert was closely 
followed in her address on Spiritual Train- 
ing in the Home. Dr. Benjamin Young 
spoke with his usual power and directness 
on Marriage Sanctity. The sessions were 
full of good things and were enjoyed by 
earnest and thoughtful audiences. 


RHODE ISLAND 
The Rhode Island Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
teacher Associations has just published a 


valuable Year Kook for 1913-1914. The 
retiring president, Mrs. James A. King- 
horn, says: “ The Congress has grown 
both physically and numerically. More 


and more the earnestness of its endeavor 
has been felt in the community, and in 
many of the big social service undertakings 
of the city and state.” 

The new president, Mrs. Dwight K. Bart- 
lett, asks “ the co-operation of all men and 
women in the community who have at 
heart the betterment of the state and 


nation and ultimately the betterment of 
the race.” 

The work of the Child Hygiene Com- 
mittee has been invaluable. Free consul- 
tations for babies have been held in the 
schools—both summer and winter—clinics 
for sick babies have been held twice a 
week. It requires five people to carry on 


the clinic. Irom 30 to 60 babies a week 
are sent there. Mrs. Donald Churchill, 
352 Broad Street, Providence, is Chair- 
man of Hygiene Committee. 

The Home Economics Department have 
tried to promote some knowledge of home 
economics among the school children and 
their parents. 

Sixteen informal talks were given in six- 
teen grammar schools of Providence. 

Twelve hundred invitations were given 
and a home-made fireless cooker and 
cooler were used. Leaflets containing rules 
as to how to keep the family well during 
the hot summer months were printed and 
distributed. Simple cook books containing 
fifty menus calling for expenditures of 
from nine to twenty-five cents per capita 
per day were sold at cost—ten cents apiece. 
The demand was very great. Many 
mothers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to call upon the visiting dietician, 
who helped them to make a fireless cooker 
and a cooler at an expense of fifty or sixty 
cents. 

A sewing class for the Portuguese chil- 
dren in Little Compton was started and 
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proved very successful. It not only 
taught sewing, but also the rudiments of 
cleanliness and helped to discover among 
them several skin diseases which were suc- 
cessfully treated by a physician. 

The superintendent of schools gave per- 
mission to use all the school buildings for 
two afternoons a week in summer and one 
afternoon a week in winter, if the com- 
mittee will supply material and one teacher 
to instruct the teachers. Mrs. Alfred Lustig, 
31 Elmgrove Avenue, Providence, is Home 
Economics Chairman. 

The State Organizer, Mrs. Fanny D. 
Hayden, reports twelve new organizations 
and recommends that each circle have a 
visiting committee of eight members, so 
that at each club meeting some one of 
these eight can bring back to her own 
circle a report of her visit to her sister 
circle, and in that way establish a friendly 
social relation among all the circles that 
can never be established otherwise. 


Let every .association have its latch- 
string out for every other association. 
Look over your year books and decide 


what circles you will visit during the season, 
and then appoint your visiting member for 
each. Another suggestion is that each 
circle appoint a committee to secure new 
members, that the number of new mem- 
bers be stated by the circle at each annual 
meeting. 

Mrs. Carl Barns, chairman, Child Labor 
Department, asks support in bringing 
Rhode Island up to the rank of progres- 
sive states as regards her child interest. 

The Congress is working for a more 
adequate probation system, and has ap- 
pointed a committee for study and investi- 
gation of the Mothers’ Pension. 


WISCONSIN 


An enthusiastic meeting of the executive 
board of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Mothers, was held in September. Miss 
Elizabeth Marshall, 40 Prospect Avenue, 
Milwaukee, was elected corresponding sec- 
retary to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mrs. H. B. Hayden. Miss 
Marshall has long been connected with the 
Cathedral Institute, as its President, and 
has fostered its Mothers’ Circle from its 
beginning. 

A year book is now ready for distribu- 
tion. This publication contains valuable 
information hitherto uncollected and un- 
classified, and will be of great assistance 
to those engaged in child-welfare work 
throughout the State. 

The President, Mrs. Agnes Betts, spoke 
before The Woman’s Club of Madison, on 
the work of the Congress. The interest 
in Madison has been brought about through 
the efforts of a few Madison women, who 
for several years have been interested in 
the Congress work. 
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The program for 1913-1914 of The West- 
side Mothers’ Club shows practical work 
planned for this active organization, the 
results of which must be beneficial and 
educational ¢#n the home. Topics to be 
discussed are: The Ideal Parent, The Maid 
Proposition, The Housewife, Sex Hygiene, 
Health Laws of Our State, Immigration 
Problems, The School, eic. 

The Congress has received some splen- 
did endorsements of the work State Su- 
perintendent C. P. Cary says, “The Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers has rendered 
excellent service in the direction of child- 
welfare in this country. I am confident 
that Parent-Teacher Associations, if or- 


ganized extensively in Wisconsin, would 
render splendid service in the same direc- 
tion. We need far more co-operation be- 
tween teachers and parents than at present. 
I trust this movement of organization may 
go on indefinitely for I am confident it is 
full of promise.” 

T. P. Benezet, Superintendent of Schools 
of LaCrosse, says: “The Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Association of the LaCrosse 
High School has accomplished a great deal 
of good in the regulation of High School 
social functions, in simplifying the dress 
of high school girls, in solving the high 
school fraternity question, etc.” 


Mothers’ Pension in Idaho 


Idaho Congress of Mothers’ Bill, drafted 
and introduced by Lawson, became a law 
March 5, 1913. 


An Act 
To Provide for the Assistance and Sup- 
port of Poor Women Whose Husbands 
are Dead or are Inmates of the Idaho 

State Penitentiary and Who Have a 

Child or Children Dependent for Sup- 

port Wholly or Partly Upon Their 

Labor; and Conferring Jurisdiction 

Thereof Upon Probate Courts. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Idaho: 

SEcTION 1. The Probate Judge of each 
county shall have authority as hereinafter 
provided to make provision for the partial 
support of women whose husbands are 
dead, or whose husbands are prisoners, con- 
fined in the Idaho State Penitentiary, when 
such women are poor and are the mothers 
of children under the age of fifteen years, 
and such mothers and children reside in 
such counties. 

Sec. 2. The allowance of each of such 
women shail not exceed Ten Dollars 
($10.00) a month when she has but one 
child under the age of fifteen (15) years, 
and if she has more than one child under 
the age of fifteen (15), it shall not exceed 
the sum of Ten Dollars ($10.00) a month 
for the first child and Five Dollars ($5.00) 
a month for each of the other children 
under the age of fifteen years. 

Sec. 3. Such allowance shall be made 
by the Probate court and only upon the 
following conditions: (1) The child or 
children for whose benefit the allowance is 
made, must be living with the mother of 
such child or children; (2) the allowance 
shall be made only when, in the absence 
of such allowance, the mother would be 
required to work regularly away from her 
home and children, and when, by means of 
such allowance, she will be able to remain 
at home with her children; (3) the mother 


must, in the judgment of the Probate court, 
be a proper person, physically and mentally, 
for the bringing up of her children; (4) 
such allowance shall, in the judgment of 
the court, be necessary to save the child or 
children from neglect; (5) no person shall 
receive the benefit of this Act who shall not 
have been a resident of the county in which 
such application is made for at least two 
years next before the making of such appli- 
cation for such allowance; Provided, that 
the provisions of this Act shall not apply 
to any child which has property of its own 
sufficient for its support. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the Probate court 
shall determine that an allowance under 
this Act shall be made, it shall make an 
order to that effect, which order, among 
other things, shall set out in full the name 
of the mother, her place of residence, the 
names and ages of each of the children, and 
the amount allowed to each child, and upon 
presentation of such order, the County Com- 
missioners shall direct monthly warrants 
to be drawn therefor, which warrants shall 
be paid from the general funds of the 
county. 

Sec. 5. Whenever any child shall reach 
the age of fifteen (15) years, any allow- 
ance made to the mother of such child for 
the benefit of such child shall cease. The 
Probate court may, in its discretion, at 
any time before such child reaches the 
age of fifteen (15) years, discontinue or 
modify the allowance to any mother and 
for any child. If such husband shall have 
been confined in the Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary, such allowance shall cease on his 
discharge or parole or whenever any wo- 
man on whose account any allowance shall 
have been made under the provisions of 
this Act shall marry, such allowance shall 
cease, 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this law shall 
not apply to any woman whose husband 
is not dead or who is not confined in the 
Idaho State Penitentiary. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 





Designed and manufactured 
expressly to meet every re- 
quirement of school use. This 
is a combination of the Victor 
and Victrola, which we feel sure 
will receive the full approval of 
every teacher and supervisor of 
music. ‘ 





It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical 
culture drills, etc., etc., are all 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical by the Victor and 
Victor Records. 

The course of study em- 
bodied in the book, ‘‘ What We 
Hear in Music ’’, is athorough 
and comprehensive laboratory 
work in music history and 
appreciation. It is being rapidly 
adopted by high schools, un1- 
versities, colleges, conserva- 
tories, and other institutions 
everywhere, as a basis for music 
study. For the first time you 
may now teach music with the 
reai music itself 





The Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation to schools only 


Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in, high, 18% in. wide, 
23% in. deep, 12-inch turntable. Nickel-plated Exhi- 
bition Sound Box. Victor tapering arm and “goose 
neck’’ sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indi- 
cator. Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor 
(can he wound while playing), Equipped with remov- 
able No. 31 Victor oak horn, 

Ask any Victor dealer in the world to 
send this special School Victor to your school 
for a thorough trial, or write to us and we will 
answer your every question 
and arrange all the details 
of a trial for you, 


Public School 


Educational Department 
The Victor XXV closed ‘ > F 
With horn removed and Victor Talking Machine Co, 
securely locked to protect Camden, N. J. 
from dust and promiscuous 
| use by irresponsible people. 
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Sec. 7. Any person procuring, or at- 
tempting to procure, any allowance for a 
person not entitled thereto, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, on convic- 
tion thereef, shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00) nor more than Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500.00), or by imprisonment in 
the county jail, for a period of not more 
than one year, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Sec. 8. In each case where an allowance 


is made to any woman under the provis- 
ions of this Act, a judgment entry to that 
effect shall be entered upon the records of 
the Probate court making such allowance 
and it shall be the right of any tax-paying 
citizen at any time to file a motion to set 
aside such judgment, and on such motion 
the Probate judge shall hear evidence with- 
out a jury and his decision shall be final. 

Sec. 9. All acts or parts of acts in con- 
flict with this Act are, in so far as they 
so conflict, hereby repealed. 





The Legal Importance of Birth Registration 


By ELMER W. EHLER 
Chief Clerk, Bureau of Vital Statistics, State Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE frequent necessity of legal proof of 
birth is the best evidence of importance. 
The legal benefits of birth registration are 
dual in character. First, in perpetuating 
evidence safeguarding the civil rights of 
individuals. Second, in assembling infor- 
mation which every State must possess in 
order to legislate wisely for the needs of its 
future citizens. What constitutes the best 
evidence concerning a birth, as to time, 
place and parentage? This question is an- 
swered by the principles established in ap- 
praising the value of evidence in certain civil 
actions. When a contract is reduced to 
writing for the purpose of perpetuating 
and definitely fixing the terms thereof, it 1s 
held that the best evidence of the contract 
is the writing itself. Therefore, the best 
evidence of the facts concerning a birth is 
a written public record made at the time 
of birth or very soon thereafter by the per- 
son in attendance, or by the parents them- 


selves. The personal interests of the child, 
Lelpless within itself, demand such a rec- 
ord and are ample justification for compul- 
sory birth registration. If a State or a 
nation desires to anticipate the needs of 
succeeding generations and to legislate with 
wisdom as to their requirements it must 
know how great its future population is to 
be and from what sources it is to be 
recruited. 

This knowledge necessary to direct the 
lines of progress and to weld the State to 
society, can only be gained through effec- 
tive registration laws. Such laws are con- 
stitutional and the methods of their en- 
forcement well defined. No government 
can fulfil its obligation of social service 
to its people which ignores the records 
of their existence. In the absence of birth 
registration there is better legal evidence 
of the citizenship of naturalized foreign 
born than of our own native people. 


On the Shore Road 


A little house, so queer to see! 

Husband and wife and baby wee, 

Crowd it with love most cheerily. 

(A “ Sea-King’s daughter from over the 
sea,” 

Unlanguaged, and a child wife she) 

Smiles she scatters far and free, 

No race-locked, stranger heart hath she. 

Say summer folk, hasting down to the sea, 

“ How blithe a little house may be.” 


Next a great house, so grand to see, 
Terrace and court and balcony! 

A dark-robed figure sways the hall, 
Vindictive and deaf to human call, 

Clutches her bags in house and mart 

With greed that kills a woman’s heart— 
Alack! that a mansion should soulless be, 
Its mistress aloof with severity. 

Say summer folk, hasting down to the sea, 
“ How bleak a great, grand house may be!” 


—Henrietta S. Munson, in Christian Advocate. 























WELCOMING THE NEW BABY 


f an Officer of National Cor gress of Mothers. 

















